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xxxviii The Modern Language Association of America. 

suggestions for the modification and bettering of our present system 
in the United States. 

In England, the result of this long and unremitting discussion was 
seen in the proposal last year (1883), to establish a "Mediaeval and 
Modern Language Tripos" at Cambridge, which was thrown out by 
a majority of only one in a full meeting of the Senate, and in the ap- 
pointment in the summer of this year (1S84), of a lecturer for both 
French and German respectively. 

But while Scientists have been busy in the last ten years pressing 
the claims of their subject for equal consideration with the Classics, 
and demanding in some cases that the latter should be abolished alto- 
gether, the Professors of Modern Languages throughout the country 
have not been idle, though there has not been that activity on their 
part which this important question has deserved. As far back as 
1872, Prof. O. F. Comfort, of the University of Syracuse, published in 
"Scribner*s Monthly " an earnest appeal for a rational study of the 
Modern Languages under the title : " Should the study of the Modern 
Languages precede that of the Ancient Languages?" and insisted 
upon their being placed on an equal footing with the Classics. He 
was followed in 1876 by Prof. Edw. S. Joynes, of South Carolina 
College, who read before the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Educational Association, then assembled in Baltimore, a 
valuable Paper on the " Position of Modern Languages in the Higher 
Education" (published as separate pamphlet; also in "Home and 
School " for September 1876). These essays were the forerunners to 
a series of monographs and magazine articles among which we find 
important suggestions by two members of the Executive Committee 
of this Association, Profs. Boyesen and Williams, who in Editorials 
of "The Century," "The Critic," before the Mass. Teachers Asso- 
ciation and in the "Providence Journal" have done good work for 
thorough reform of this branch of instruction. 

All of these contributions bore so directly upon the various phases 
of Modern Language study in America that their natural culmination 
reached us in the pointed and radical address of Chas. Francis Adams 
in June, 1883. Up to this time the tone of the discussion had been 
rather conservative ; with this address a new era was introduced and 
a fresh impulse given to the movement that had before been slowly 
but surely gaining ground. Public opinion seemed ripe for opening 
up the subject under new conditions, and the consequence was an 
enthusiasm for it that surprised even its most earnest supporters. 

The meeting concluded with a communication by Dr. P. 
Carus, of New York city, on 

12. "The Importance of the German Language with special 
reference to the Study of English." 
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English Scholars were not the first to scientifically investigate their 
own vernacular, but German and Danish savants. Though this fact 
may at first appear strange, we cannot be astonished, if we bear in 
mind that the men of pure Teutonic speech possess the Fountain-heads, 
not only of their own language but of English also. Through their 
pure indigenous speech, Germans were prompted to inquire into the 
laws of language ; and their mother tongue with its methodically de- 
veloped dialects afforded them the key for philological investigation. 
No wonder that the Grimm brothers were Germans, and that they 
were born exactly where the districts of Low German and High 
German meet. 

It was shown, furthermore, how the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
element of English is not only its basis but that it exhibits also the 
strongest and most tender, the dearest and most emphatic expressions 
of the language, and how an Anglicizing of the English is very desir- 
able just as the Germans had Germanized their own idiom. Of the 
many striking examples cited in this paper, we select only a few ; so 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen are named in German with the pure 
Teutonic expressions ; Wasserstoff, Sauerstoff, Stickstoff, and in the 
same way the mathematical and other scientific terms are pure 
German. 

A language constructed out of indigenous materials, as is the 
German, affords a perspicuity which the English lacks, and facilitates 
instruction in no small degree. German boys when initiated into a 
science have not to grapple first with the terminology, and have not 
the same difficulty as English lads when reading books on more 
remote subjects. There is no need of a German dictionary for 
Germans ; while a Webster or Worcester is indispensable to English 
speaking people. 

Dr. Carus concluded with the suggestion that G«rman ought to 
receive more attention in our schools, not merely in order to acquire 
the knowledge of a foreign language, the literature of which gives it 
very great importance, but primarily to imbibe the spirit of Teutonic 
speech. Finally, the speaker expressed his sincere conviction that 
English would profit much by a well guided study of her German 
sister-tongue. 

The fifth session was called to order at 8 p. m. by the Chair- 
man, Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia College. 

Prof. Hewett, of Cornell University, read a paper on 

13. "Aims and Methods of Collegiate Instruction in Modern 
Languages." 

It is evident that the study of the Modern Languages is to play a 
larger part in a liberal education than ever before. The intercourse of 



